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in God not consequent on faith in Christ it was not the author's aim 

Geo. D. B. Pepper. 
Waterville, Me. 



Christian Mysticism. Considered in Eight Lectures delivered 
before the University of Oxford. By William Ralph Inge, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford ; 
formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assist- 
ant Master at Eton College. London: Methuen & Co., 
1899. Pp. xiv+379. $2.50, net. 

This volume contains, besides the Bampton Lectures for 1899, a 
preface in which is an interesting account of their genesis, and four 
appendices, of which one gives definitions of mysticism by various 
writers, with special comment on those by Professors A. Seth, Herrmann, 
and Harnack, and another discusses the ways in which salvation has 
been conceived of as " deification." There are numerous notes. 

The first lecture sets forth the "General Characteristics" of religious 
mysticism. It presupposes a universal religious consciousness, " the 
raw material of all religion." Mysticism is "the attempt to realize the 
presence of the living God in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, 
. ... to realize, in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal in 
the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal." The material being 
formless, its expression is by symbols. As vital, it resists formalism 
and unbelief, and produces its own theory and practice. Thus devel- 
oped " it seems to rest on the following propositions or articles of 
faith : first, the soul as well as the body can see and perceive;" second, 
" since we can only know what is akin to ourselves, man, in order to 
know God, must be a partaker of the divine nature;" third, "without 
holiness no man may see the Lord;" fourth, "our guide on the upward 
path, the true hierophant of the mysteries of God, is love." Passing to 
the means by which divine union is attained, the lecturer disclaims for 
ecstasy and vision any necessary place in Christian mysticism. Types 
of speculative mysticism are then considered which are deemed " nor- 
mal and genuine." These retain the truths of distinct personality and 
moral accountability. 

The second lecture deals mainly with the mysticism of John and 
Paul and the author of Hebrews. Two lectures are then given to 
speculative mysticism, particularly as related to Platonism. One aim 
is to show that mysticism is not necessarily pantheistic, though it 
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modifies conceptions of personality traditional and current among us. 
The next two lectures treat of practical and devotional mysticism, and 
the last two of nature-mysticism and symbolism. One of the best 
portions of the volume considers the mystical view of nature presented 
in the poetry of Wordsworth. 

The book should be judged in the light of its origin and aim. Its 
author was drawn to the mystics in a quest for personal guidance to a 
satisfactory philosophy and rule of religious life. He records what he 
found serviceable, and shows how it may be separated from erroneous 
principles and methods. The book has the interest which belongs to 
all such endeavors, where intellectual capacity and equipment combine 
with sincerity and earnestness. It has the touch of reality, the note of 
conviction. Its literary form is attractive. As compared with the 
only other English monograph on its theme — Vaughan's Hours with 
the Mystics (i860) — it is less complete and brilliant, but more serious 
and mature. It has a distinct and, in important respects, superior value. 

The necessary limitations of its sermonic form exclude discussions 
which we could wish that a writer so competent might more fully take 
up. Perhaps in a new edition the appendices might be increased. 

The definition of mysticism offered shows the lecturer's point of 
view, and reflects his personal interest in the subject and his aim. It 
lacks definiteness, however. How are "thought and feeling" related 
to what is realized, and to each other ? Are they coordinate ? Or, if 
not, which is primary? Are both essential? In one form of the 
definition the antitheses are " living God " and " soul " with " nature ;" 
in the other, "the eternal" and "the temporal." Are these antitheses 
to be identified ? 

The statement of fundamental articles suggests the same comment. 
It shows the author's point of view and purpose, but it does not take 
us far into a knowledge of distinctive mysticism. The second proposi- 
tion is, in its premise, especially open to criticism. The tenet that 
like is only known by like is neither axiomatic nor universal. 

One subject, imperative for a critical and adequate treatment of 
Christian mysticism, is the function and sphere of faith. If we mistake 
not, the work before us is specially defective at this point. 

The distinction between God and man, the Father of spirits and 
every creature, also seems to require more exact and thorough con- 
sideration. There is an essential difference which current discussion 
too often slights or obliterates — a difference which no progressio can 
in the least diminish. 
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But whatever should be said on these points does not qualify our 

thanks to our author for what he has wrought. There is a mystical 

element in Christianity, and in Christian theology and worship. This 

new volume of Bampton Lectures is a valuable contribution to its 

apppreciation. 

Egbert C. Smyth. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 



The Scientific Basis of Morality. By G. Gore, LL.D. 
F.R.S. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1899. Pp. 
vi + 599. 10s. 6d. 

Institutes of Moral Philosophy. By Lyman B. Tefft, D.D. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1900. 
Pp. ix+372. $1.50. 

Voices of Freedom, and Studies in the Philosophy of Indi- 
viduality. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York and Lon- 
don : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. v + 204. $1.25. 

Problems in Ethics ; or, Grounds for a Code of Rules for 
Moral Conduct. By John Steinfort Kedney. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. Pp. xx + 
252. $1.50. 

Die sittlichen Grundkrafte. Ein Beitrag zur Ethik. Von 
Dr. Friedrich Wagner. Tubingen: Verlag der H. 
Laupp'schen Buchhandlung, 1899. Pp. 91. M. 2. 

Romisch-katholische und evangelische Sittlichkeit. Nach 
einem Vortrag gehalten auf der Sachsischen kirchlichen 
Konferenz am 26. April 1899. Von Professor W. Herr- 
mann in Marburg. Marburg: N. G. Elwert'sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1900. Pp. 45. M. 0.60. 

He who opens Mr. Gore's book with the expectation of finding a 
scientific treatise has been misled by its title and mechanical propor- 
tions. The point of view, indeed, is that of natural science ; and the 
pages are swollen with citations from scientific works. In fact, the 
erudition evinced by this volume is extraordinary in its extent and its 
miscellaneous character. But in the requirement of close and system- 
atic thought, which is, after all, the sole essential differentia of a 
science, the present treatise fails completely. This conclusion, sug- 
gested by the table of contents, is confirmed by the body of the book. 
First of all, there is a bewildering multiplicity of first principles. We 



